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At first she showed him a rosy, red apple, 

And then, again, a gold ring; 
And then a cherry red as blood, 

To entice the little boy in, in, in, 

To entice the little boy in. 

She led him in the parlor, 

And then into the hall ; 
And then into the dining-room, 

Where no one would hear his call, call, call, 

Where no one would hear his call. 

She wrapped him in a napkin, 

And pinned it with a pin, 
And called out for the carving knife, 

To stab his little heart in, in, in, 

To stab his little heart in. 

" Oh, save me. Oh, save me ! " 

The little boy did cry; 
" If ever I live to be a man, 

My treasure shall all be thine, thine, thine, 

My treasure shall all be thine. 

" Pray lay the Bible at my head, 
The prayer book at my feet ; 
And if my parents ask for me, 
Pray tell them that I 'm asleep, 'sleep, 'sleep, 
Pray tell them that I 'm asleep. 

" Pray lay the Bible at my feet, 
The prayer book at my head ; 
And if my playmates ask for me, 
Pray tell them that I 'm dead, dead, dead, 
Pray them that I 'm dead." 

Notes of Tagal Folk-Lore. Don T. H. Pardo de Tavera's " El san- 
scrito en la lengua Tagalog " (Paris, 1887), though not concerned with 
folk-lore per se, as it is a curious attempt to discover Sanskrit etymologies 
for Filipino words, contains some items worth recording here. 

1. Anito (p. 16). Name given by the heathen Tagals to the spirits of 
the dead, worshipped by them. In Pampangan = souls of the dead. The 
dictionaries translate anito, by " idol, fetish," etc. 

2. Anting-anting (p. 16). Amulet. See Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xiv. p. 215. 

3. Asal (p. 17). Custom, rite, usage. 

4. Astacona (p. 18). A sort of stone ring. 

5. Astangi (p. 18). A kind of incense or perfume. 

6. Balata (p. 21). Promise, vow. In Pampangan the word means a 
sort of mourning for the death of some one. 
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7. Bathala (p. 23). The " principal deity of the Tagals ; the chief anito 
(San Lucas)." In Pampangan batala signifies " a bird with which certain 
superstitions are connected." 

8. Calanda (p. 25). Bier for the dead. In Malay keranda means 
" coffin." 

9. Catalona (p. 25). Name for priest of the old Tagal religion. 

10. Caui (p. 26). Jargon, gibberish, unintelligible language. This word 
the author identifies with Kawi, the name of the ancient sacred language 
of Java. With this may be compared the meaning of Latin in several Euro- 
pean tongues. Also our " it 's all Greek to me." 

n. Daga (p. 27). An idol. 

12. Dayang (p. 28). Former title of ladies of quality. 

13. Dayan (p. 29). To sing victory, bringing prisoners and spoils of 
war. 

14. Ginoo (p. 31). Principal wife. 

15. Laca, Lacan (p. 33). Title borne by certain Filipino caciques at the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards. Some of these chiefs were Lacandola, 
Lacansolan, Lacanhiantan, etc. 

16. Lacanbini (p. 33). Name of a Tagal deity. The word seems to 
mean " woman chief." Probably the wife or consort of Lacanpati. See 
Nos. 15, 17. 

17. Lacanpati (p. 34). Tagal divinity — deity of cornfields. The word 
seems to signify " man (husband) chief." See Nos. 15, 16. Lacanbini and 
Lacanpati or Lacapati were looked upon as man and wife. 

18. Lachanbacor (p. 34). An idol — deity of cornfields. The word 
seems to mean " inclosure chief." It is also written lacanbacod. See 
No. 15. 

19. Laho (p. 35). Eclipse of the sun. The Tagals say quinain nang 
laho ang buan, " the eclipse ate the moon." The idea is that a monster of 
some sort is swallowing the sun, or the moon. 

20. Licha (p. 35). Idol, statue of a deity. 

21. Linga (p. 36). An idol. 

22. Mananagisama (p. 37). A sort of wizard practicing tagisama (#. v.). 

23. Mantala (p. 37). Mysterious words, formula of incantation. 

24. Naga (p. 40). Figures on prows of vessels. 

25. Patianac (p. 44). Evil spirit causing abortion and hard labor. A 
maleficent spirit, whose desire is to prevent bfrth and kill the new-born in- 
fants. When the mother is about to bring her child into the world, the 
patianac seeks out a tree nearby, whence he can can exert his evil influence. 

26. Samba (p. 48). To worship, pray, to cross the hands upon the breast. 
In Malay sembah signifies " respectful salutation." 

27. Sambit (p. 48). To weep for the dead. From this word is derived 
panambitan, " cries and other acts and gestures of grief beside the dead." 

28. Si (p. 50). A particle used before proper names of persons (some- 
times before titles, etc.), before names of relations, and before names of 
animals in fables, etc. 

29. Sinaya, aman sinaya (p. 51). Tagal deity invoked by fishermen. 
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30. Tagisama (p. 52). To feel repulsion towards any one. Witchcraft 
or enchantment to be hated. See No. 22. 

31. Tola (p. 54). A species of consonant verse. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain. 

Japan and the Occident. In the course of a brief review in the 
" Centralblatt fur Anthropologic" (vol. vii. 1902, p. 173), of H. Weipert's 
detailed account of " Das Bon-Fest " (Mitth. d. deutschen Ges. f. Natur- 
und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, vol. viii. 1901, pt. ii. pp. 145-173), Dr. H. 
ten Kate observes : " From the description of primitive usages and cus- 
toms like the &w-festival, it is clear that Old-Japan is not at all dead yet, 
as many (especially English) writers have maintained, and as is generally 
assumed in Europe. The attentive observer who lives in Japan cannot 
conceal from himself the fact that, in spite of the glamour of western 
civilization, it has only very superficially touched the great mass of the 
Japanese people." 

Finnish Dances. According to " Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen" 
(vol. ii. 1902, p. 54), there has been founded recently in Helsingfors the 
" Suomalaisen kansantannsin Ystavat," a society for the purpose of collect- 
ing and preserving Finnish national dances, their melodies, etc. In order 
to resuscitate the old national dances, the society held a meeting in the 
spring of the present year, in which a number of young people of both 
sexes rendered some of the national dances. The President of the Society 
is Professor R. Tigerstedt, and the Secretary, Dr. Th. Schvindt. 

Finnish Dialect Dictionary. The " Society for Finnish Literature," 
the president of which is Professor E. Aspelin, sent out during the present 
summer 10 collectors to obtain material for the great dictionary of Finnish 
folk-speech now in process of compilation. 



